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Wollaston might be explicable if produced by oscillatory
discharges.
This paper of Thomson's is the chief starting point in the
experimental discovery of radio waves. In 1854, Clerk
Maxwell, who had just graduated at Cambridge, wrote to
Thomson for advice on the best method of studying
electricity. In the following year he wrote that he suspected
Thomson must have important unpublished results, and
said: "I do not know the Game laws and Patent laws in
science. Perhaps the Association may do something to
fix them, but I certainly intend to poach among your
electrical images; and as for hints you have dropped about
the 'higher electricity,' I intend to take them."
Maxwell told his father that Thomson was "very glad
that I should poach on his electrical preserves."
His own genius, and Thomson's admirable spirit of
initial encouragement, enabled Maxwell later to discover
the mathematical demonstration of the probable existence
of electro-magnetic, or radio, waves. But Thomson was
not convinced by Maxwell's arguments, and was still
sceptical of the existence of electro-magnetic waves when
Maxwell died in 1879. By a remarkable irony, the truth
of Maxwell's deductions was proved experimentally by
Hertz, in 1887, with the assistance of electric oscillators
designed according to the principles of Thomson's paper
of 1853. The brilliance of this paper, and the failure to
divine the deepest of the truths hidden in it, provide the
most remarkable expression of the features of Thomson's
genius. In 1855 he met Helmholtz for the first time.
He had reached, unconsciously, a critical point in his
scientific life, for he was about to be drawn into the scientific
and engineering problems of the construction of the first
Atlantic cables. He was thirty-one years old, and had
reached the full height of the purely scientific part of his
genius. Helmholtz wrote some weeks after their meeting
that he was astonished to find that Thomson was younger
than himself, "a very juvenile and exceedingly fair youth,"
who "far exceeds all the great men of science with whom
I have made personal acquaintance, in intelligence, and